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To all who realize the growing im- 
portance of the drama in ouf lives and 
in our literature. 



FOREWORD. 

The following reviews were not in- 
tended for publication. They record the 
personal (pinions of the writer concerning 
authors, plays, and players, unbiased opin- 
ions, free from commercial or professional 
pressure. 

For the most part, however, they were 
written in true journalistic manner; the 
night of the play and in the light of the 
midnight oil. 

They are now given to the public with 
the sincere hope^^faat they may find some 
obscure nock in the ever growing library of 
the Drama in America. 

''Stani^y" Brouchton Taia, 
Baitimore, 191S 



The Better Part of Life. 

"Pomander Walk;' a play by Lams N. 
"Parker. Presented by Lkbler & Co., ntthe 
Auditorium Theatre, Baltimore, Wednes- 
day afternoon, February 21, 1912. 



Have -you ever lain on a daisy-pied* bank 
in June, looked up into the warm bright 
sky, and pictured a land where all was hsp- 
piness and content? Have you ever stood 
on the seashore— in June — and imagined an 
island beyond the f urtherest horizon where 
the same etiiereal conditions existed? If 
you have, and if you have ever been young 
and lived in June, we are sure that )rou 
iiave, your imaginative land of eternal 'hap- 
piness was a "Pomander Walk." 

"Pomander Walk?" Where is "Poman- 
der Walk?" Well, Miss Dorothy Parker 
in a pretty little prolo^e said that it .was 
i out Chiswick Way* Chiswick is above 
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London on the Thames, and was undoubt- 
edly a very romantic spot in the days of 
George the Third when Jack Sayle, naval 
lieutenant and handsome, tying the painter 
of his boat at the landing stairs, climbed 
up to the Walk, and met for the first time 
Marjorlaine Lachenais, eighteen, and very 
pretty. 

As we said, it was their first meeting and 
she was rather haughty and distant — ^that 
was her girlish dignity. We think she liked 
him from the first, however, for she brought 
him out some cake, they ate it together in 
the gazebo— summer house — ^and then — 
you see Jack was a naval officer, and — well 
he made love to her. Then Lord Otford> 
Jack's father — found it all out He in- 
tended Jack to marry Caroline Thring — 
their estates joined. He told the Admiral 
all about it, but then Lord Otford met Mar- 
jorlaine's mother — ^they had been boy and 
girl sweethearts — ^and then — no, we won't 
tell any more. You must go to "Pomander 
Walk" and see for yourself, and if you are 
just the least bit romantic and your ''well 
of imagination'' hasn't entirely dried up, we 
are sure that you will hasten to go. 
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But where is "Pomander Walk?" Out 
Chiswick Way? Well hardly — ^but listen, 
it's a secret. We think that Mr. Parker 
has also lived in June and lain on a daisy 
bank. What's that? "Then there isn't any 
Pomander Walk, it's all unreal?" Not at 
all. Eton't be silly. Just remember that 
"our illusions are the better part of our 
lives, that the more we believe, the happier 
we are," just remember that, and you can 
easily find "Pomander Walk." 



Belasco's Excursion Into Psychology. 

David War field. In the "Return of Peter 
Grimm/' A play in three acts, by David 
Belasco. Presented by David Belasco at 
Ford's Theatre, Baltimore, Wednesday 
evening, October 11, 1911. 



That the conception of death, commonly 
accepted, is an error, that we can return 
to those whom we love and cherish and in- 
fluence the ascendency of the good and 
beautiful in their lives, is the theory Mr, 
Belasco has so cleverly expounded in "The 
Return of Peter Grimm." 



.'\ 
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This does not mean that Mr. JSekscD has 
settled the riddle of the universe or quired 
controversy on this subject. He has mettly 
given us a detailed and realistic picture of 
one side of the argument, that is all. We 
mustn't take Mr. Belasco too seriously. 
When all is said and done, the fact remains 
that he is a clever dramatist, an ingenious 
master of stage-craft and not an authority 
of Psychic Research. Warfield's personal- 
ity, Belasco's stage-craft and the novelty of 
the theme are the greatest factors in the 
plays's success. The theme isn't entirely 
new. A play by Cora Maynard entitled 
"The Watcher," dealing with the same sub- 
ject, had a brief career several seasons ago. 

Mr. Warfield's Peter was absorbing, and 
little Percy Helton gave a remarkable child 
portrayal in Willim, but the most inter- 
esting personage in the quaint G>lonial 

Dutch interior was Janet Dunbar as Kat- 
rine. Beautiful of features, voice and 

.grace, she possesses a magnetic charm that 

is irresistible. She is truly the life of 

"Peter Grimm." 
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IfedkttL Sctcnoor or Dmn«lia Art?* 

Frances Starr in "The Case Of Seeky/' 
a play in Three Acts by Edward Locke, 
presented by David Belasco at Ford's The- 
atre, Baltimore, Saturday evening, Novem-r 
ber 11, 1911. 



Ibsen's "Ghosts'* has been charged with 
being medical rather than dramatic and 
with belonging to the lecture room rather 
than to the theatre. We won't discuss the 
dramatic value of the Norwegian tragedy 
just now. We are concerned with "The 
Case Of B^d^y," but we think that the same 
criticism is appropriate here, i. e., visual- 
ized medical fiKnomtnz is hardly vital 
draiiMU '*The Gase Of Becky" concerns 
the dual p^sonality of: a g^rl^ brought about 
by hypnotic power of a man over her 
mother prior to the dat^hter's birth. 

Mt. Lockers play, when he isn't etnteavor- 
ing to explain hypnotism, mental sugges- 
tiom^ and the workii^ of a laboratory^ is 
very interesting; Itis cleverly constructed^ 
with ;aii eye to dramatic suspense^ but dear 
readers don't mistake it for great dramas 
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Great drama must concern scMne great 
problem of our lives and of the lives of 
those about us ; it must be a problem that 
awakens our subconsciousness, that appeals 
to the spiritual in our beings. The strug- 
gle against hereditary taint is a vital prob- 
lem, one that confronts us on every hand, 
far more than we would care to admit. Be- 
cause heredity is a vital problem of hu- 
manity, Ibsen's "Ghosts" is not a curiosity 
in dramatic form, bidding for fame through 
its oddity, but a real, live and vital drama. 

"The Case Of Becky" is not a great 
drama, if for no other reason than because 
it does not deal with a vital th^ne. The 
American populace is not confronted with 
the problem of having its wives and daugh- 
ters falling under the power of wicked hyp- 
notists. Even if all the hypnotists set to 
work tomorrow to break up happy hcwnes, 
they wouldn't become a social evil. There 
are not enough of them. But why all this ? 
Hypnotism isn't a vital American problem 
and consequently "The Case Of Becky" 
isn't a vital drama. Audiences will find in- 
terest in Mr. Locke's play. Mystify some 
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people and they will think you are edifying 
them. A man sitting behind us, after gaz- 
ing in school-boy rapture at the wonderful 
appliances of Dr. Emerson's laboratory, re- 
marked to the young lady, how swiftly a 
large fly wheel spun around in a high glass 
case. He was completely in the dark 
as to the why and wherefore of the whole 
apparatus, and we must confess that we 
were no better oflf than he. 

When Mr. Belasco abandoned "The 
Warrens Of Virginia" type of drama for 
"The Easiest Way," we had reason to be- 
lieve that he had at last found his place as 
a producer of the best in modem drama. 
Our hopes are not being realized. "Peter 
Grimm and Beck/' aje far inferior to "The 
Easiest Way." The chief danger in plays 
of this sort is that their popularity may 
cause the young and inspiring dramatist to 
mistake them for vital drama. 

Miss Starr gave a beautiful and wholly 
creditable portrayal of Dorothy. The sup- 
porting company was good and the settings 
— well, they were Belascoed. 
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The'Trottbtes of ' a' Telephone 

"Tfc Wommr a play by WUliam C de 
MiB&. Produced by David Belasco at the 
Republic Theatre, New York City, Monday 
evemngj September 25, 1911. 



Tlxis latest ward of Belasco's is a clever 
bit of stage mechanism. The illusion is 
well-nigh flawless, and the dramatic sus- 
pense perfectly sustained. To be brief , it 
is an interesting evening's entertainment. 
That is the best that can be said of ''The 
Woman." 

Perhaps that is sufficient, to the average 
theatre-goer at least, but anyone who jour* 
neys' to the West Forty-second Street The- 
atre, with the expectation of witnessing a 
great play, will be disappointed* "The 
WcHnan" is most emphatically not the 
"Great American Drama/' No pk^ that 
relies solely, on clever theatric effects can 
claim admission to this class. A great play 
must have a th^ne and must ^concern itself 
solely with that theme; "The Woman" 
had a theme, at the beginning — ^but like a 
musical comedy plot, it was quickly lost. 
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The dominating figure of the play should 
have bteti the insurgent^ and the conflict, his 
struggle to defeat the corporation interests 
in spite of threatened blackmail. Think 
of what a great character he could have 
been made. His excuse for being at all in 
Mr. de Mille's play is merely to bring on 
"The Woman" and the telephone girl. They 
do all the rest. Imagine a 'phone operator 
holding up Congress: novel, we'll admit, 
but rather improbable. 

Think of "The Woman" in the insur- 
gent's past being the daughter of the cor- 
poration champion. Oh yes, most anything 
is possible — on the small side of the foot- 
lights, anyway. The characters, with the 
exception of the 'phone girl are wholly be- 
yond the range of the audience's sympathy. 

We care nothing for them and the 'phone 
girl herself is so plainly a contrivance of 
the authors' that we never fully accept her 
as real flesh and blood. 

Mary Nash was not convincing as the 
girl. She is given to excessive facial agony, 
her manner is too pert and she fails to 
measure up in the big moments. Edwin 
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Holt was excellent as Mark Robinson. Mr. 
Belasco's idea of dropping and raising the 
curtain on conversation is a novel addition 
to his stage craft. 

"The Woman" is clever melodrama, 
that's all. 



Sociology, Dramatized? 

Robert Edeson in *'The Cave Man'* a 
satirical farce by Gelett Burgess, Pre- 
sented by Henry B. Harris, at Ford's Thea- 
tre , Baltimore, Friday evening, Octobers 27, 
1911. 



Mr. Burgess evidently had a two-fold 
message to get across in "The Cave Man." 
First, to ridicule modem society with its 
paradoxes and conventions; second, to 
show us, the public, that it is possible for 
the average human to mount from the low- 
est to the highest rung of the social ladder 
in an astonishingly brief time, simply by 
memorizing a few rules for the outer man 
and then the chances are that his inner self, 
once moved to activity, will through con- 
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centration, quickly raise him to a level far 
above those on the top^nost rung. 

Mr. Burgess' satire on society isn't novel. 
Society has been the butt of some very 
good satire in the past. Mr. Burgess' isn't 
good. It approaches nearer to musical com- 
edy burlesque than anything else. The so- 
ciety types he portrays are one and all im- 
possible. They are foreign even to Fifth 
Avenue. 

The social evolution idea is the bigger 
message, larger perhaps than Mr. Burgess 
contemplated, at any rate too large for him 
to mould into true dramatic form. 

Mr. Burgess has taken the path of so 
many people with ideas to explain and the- 
ories to expound, namely the dramatic 
path, and, like most of his predecessors, 
he has set out on this perilous highway 
armed with very few of the requirements 
that he must have who reaches success at 
the journey's end. In short, Mr. Burgess 
has written a play without first learning 
how to build cnt, consequently his play is 
no play at all. He undoubtedly has a per- 
fectly clear idea of a social theory, but his 
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endeavor to impart this idea to the public 
has not been over successful. His play is 
nothing but a series of conversations and 
episodes hung loosely toge&er. 

Robert Edeson is the saving grace of the 
whole affair. Mr. Edeson has established 
himself firmly enough with American au* 
diences, especially the fairer sex, to draw in 
most anything. When he emerged from 
coal dust and overalls in the second act 
there were the usual rapturous comments 
on his handsomeness. 

We're afraid his endeavors to voice Mr. 
Burgess' theories were wasted. This was 
neither Mr. Edeson's nor the theories fault. 
Had Mr. Burgess consented to place his 
"Cave Man" among people who really ex- 
ist and to have built a true dramatic struc- 
ture on which to hang his theories, the re- 
sult might have been different. 
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Another 'Tlay of the Moment" 

"The Talker" a comedy by Marion Fair- 
fax. Produced by Henry B. Harris, at 
Ford's Theatre, Baltimore, Tuesday even- 
ing, December 5th, 1911. 



Kate Lenox is one of those unfortunate 
women who are forced to live in a $5,000 
suburban cottage with electric lights and a 
tiled bath room, and has to get hubby's 
breakfast, darn his socks and do other 
menial things, while the same hubby strives 
to pay for the said cottage with the electric 
lights, etc., on the instalment plan. Harry 
Lenox is quite willing to work 365 days a 
year for Kate, but Kate isn't satisfied, and 
in Act One she lets us know it. Apparently 
Harry knew no more of this dissatisfaction 
than we did. He seems just as surprised as 
we do. I don't think any of us ever learn 
just what Kate was dissatisfied about or 
what she really wants. She talks a lot about 
a woman's sphere and rakes conventions 
fore and aft, but we doft't thitdc George 
Bernard Shaw could tell you what she was 
realty drivit^ at 
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This ethical theory of hers calls for 
mental friendships and she forms one with 
a handsome young man with an automobile, 
a bank roll and nearly everything else but 
a conscience. No, she doesn't run off with 
him, but Harry's little sister, who has been 
converted to Kate's theories, thinks it is her 
womanly duty to do this, even though she 
has to throw down one of the best young 
men in the world to do so. 

The gentleman with the automobile, etc., 
is, after all, one of our stock villains, and 
lives up to the traditions of his species by 
quickly leaving poor little Ruth in the lurch. 
Of course Kate realizes her folly, abandons 
her attempt to revolutionize society, or 
whatever she was trying to do, and comes 
back to earth. After keeping the audience 
waiting three years the authoress brings 
back Ruth, who is also ready to return to 
the old style of living, and it is generally 
understood that everyone lives happily ever 
afterward. 

All this is described on a poster in front 
of the theatre as a ''play of the moment." 
Let us see if it is. Miss Fairfax undoubt- 
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edly wishes to show that the established 
laws of society are the best in the long run. 
This is all very good, but inasmuch as we 
never clearly understand the charges 
brought against the established laws, her 
moral goes for naught. The only thing 
left to fall back upon is the transgression 
of Ruth. Now this can hardly be called 
"of the moment." Handsome young gen- 
tlemen have been running off with innocent 
young Ruths since the beginning of Ameri- 
can drama, and have abandoned the same 
young creatures in every town from Seattle 
to Jacksonville. 

Nothing startlingly of the moment in this, 
yet this furnishes about the only action in 
"The Talker." The rest is talk pure and 
simple. As a play it is crudely written. 
There are the traditional confidential neigh- 
bors, sympathetic servants and other worn 
out stage props. The big scenes would be 
improved by pruning them. Miss Fairfax 
hovers so undecidedly between the satire 
and the serious that Lillian Albertson never 
really finds herself as Kate. Mr. Marshall 
played Harry Lenox in an absorbing, un- 
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conventional manner. The rest were wholly 
competent. "The Talker" is not a milestone 
in the development of American drama. 



'^Nazimova sans Ibsen." 

Nazimova in a comedy in four acts, "The 
Marionettes," by Pierre Wolff, English ver- 
sion by Gladys Unger. Presented by 
Charles Frohman at the Academy, Balti- 
more, Friday evening, December 1, 1911. 



Nazimova is at the Academy this week, 
but many things that one naturally asso- 
ciates with her are conspicuous foy their 
absence. The ghostly grey women, the deep 
narrow fiords, the vague speeches, the mists, 
symbols, winter^ sins of the father, castles 
in the air, in brief Ibsen is no longer with 
her. 

Outside of college professors, who give 
courses on the drama« few people stiU be- 
lieve Ibsen the last word in the drama's de- 
velopment. There have already been sev- 
eral improvements on the art as he left it, 
but this in no way bwers the lofty positioQ 
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the Norwegian holds among modern dra- 
matists. 

He found drama as enslaved to artifici* 
alities as a painted woman, curtailed and 
stunted by convention, and at wide variance 
with human nature and emotions ; he left it 
a vivid, true portrayal of life, dealing not 
with the inane escapades of the ultra fash- 
ionable or the romantic gushings of the 
ludicrously impossible, but with the bitter 
struggles, waged firmly, deep within the 
hearts of those around him, and around us ; 
the struggles of humanity. 

This being so, it is with regret that we 
find ourselves to write of "The Marion- 
ettes," a play of the pre-Ibsen type, of the 
school of Augier and Scribe ; but worse 3rct, 
gentle reader, we must speak of Nazimova, 
erstwhile Hilda, Nora, and Hedda Gabler, 
as the heroine of the evening. "The 
Marionettes" is all that the name implies, 
and nothing more. 

Briefly, a young marquis marries a girl 
of his mother's choice under threat of losing 
his monthly income. He is a man of the 
boulevards, she is a girl of the convent gar- 
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den. He does not love her and loses no 
time in telling her so. Thereupon she 
emerges from her girlhood cocoon a gay, 
dainty butterfly, admired and courted on all 
sides and then — ^you have, all guessed right 
— ^her husband falls in love with her and 
wins her back in time for a happy curtain. 

This allowed Nazimova to show that she 
was capable of other things than Ibsen ; but 
even that hardly justifies its presence 
among us. The failure of "Madame's" fall 
production is undoubtedly responsible for 
"The Marionette's" presence. Let us hope 
it isn't for long. If Mr. Frohman insists 
upon inflicting this sort of play upon the 
long suffering public, let him save it for 
Billie Burke, or Marie Doro. Nazimova's 
art is of too high order to be wasted on 
French drawing-room comedy. 
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Another VUlain FoUed ! 

"Making Good" a new play by Owen 
Davis. Presented by William A. Brady 
at the Auditorium, Baltimore, Monday 
evening, January 8, 1912. ^ 



''Making Good" is one of those plays 
that will happen in the best conducted the- 
atres. It does not live up to its title. That 
is promising: Here is what really hap- 
pens. 

Tom Lawrence, an heir to millions, and a 
college A. B., while pursuing a post gradu- 
ate course, in chorus girls, lobster palaces 
and kindred studies, on the Great White 
Way, wakes up one afternoon to find him- 
self threatened with disinheritance unless 
he forms a matrimonial partnership with 
the daughter of his father's business asso- 
ciate. Tom, indignant at this interference 
with his sentimental affairs, promptly re- 
fuses and with three hundred dollars plus 
an awakened ambition, sets out from a lum- 
berman's ounp, on his father's timber re- 
serve, to "make good." His journey termi- 
nates at the cross roads, where he buys out 
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the general store and begins work. 

In the meanwhile he opens up sentimental 
n^otiations with one of those heavenly 
daughters of nature who incidentally is pur- 
sued by the villainous villain who ever 
thought of direful deeds. This heartless 
monster contrives to break up love's young 
dream, and Tom, after displaying his physi- 
cal prowess by thrashing the villain, re- 
turns to New York in despair. But wait. 
He hasn't quit. Far from it. He is only 
biding his time. In the meanwhile the 
clouds of misfortune hang heavily o'er his 
parental roof. The business associate holds 
a note of his father's for $50,000 due July 
1st. July 1st is approaching, but alas, not 
the money. The timber land is the security. 
It is worth millions. It must be saved. The 
associate is willing to extend the note pro- 
vided that Tom marries the daughter. 
Never ! Horrors, what is to be done ? Tom 
has it. He will cut $50,000 worth of tim- 
ber off of that land and meet the note. Im- 
possible? 

Wait and see, July 1st arrives. The tim- 
ber is cut, $50,000 worth, and is boundit^ 
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proudly down the mountain stream. A pur- 
chaser is awaiting it at its destination with 
a $50,000 check. 

But horrors ! It must pass the mill dam 
and the associate owns that. He will never 
consent. All is lost! No. What's that? 
Dynamite? Sh'h! The logs are in the 
mill pond. A terrific explosion rends the 
air. When the smoke clears the dam is no 
more and the logs bound merrily forward, 
while father hands the $50,000 over to the 
baffled associate, and Tom arranges for a 
honeymoon in Europe with his girl of the 
forest. Virtue and love triumph once more. 

This is described as a play of "young 
American manhood." Perhaps it is, but it 
is also a melodrama of the good old fash- 
ioned sort. Chas. E. Blaney and A. H. 
Woods in their palmiest days couldn't have 
beat this. 

But judged in terms of modern drama, 
it is like the life it depicts — crude. Mr. 
Owen Davis is a novelist. The play shows 
that. It is novelistic rather than dramatic. 
Red Bank, AUentown or South Bend may 
enjoy it. New York? — Well hardly. 
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Polite Melodrama. 

''The Gamblers/^ a play in three acts by 
Charles Klein. Presented by The Author^s 
Producing Company, at the Auditorium, 
Baltimore, Thursday evening, January 25, 
1912. 



When Mrs. Kathcrine Darwin, wife of a 
U. S. prosecuting attorney, hearing strange 
noises in her library very late on a certain 
evening, turned on the lights, and came 
face to face with Wilbur Emerson, son of 
the President of the Emerson Banking Com- 
pany, who had come there for the express 
purpose of stealing papers which Prose- 
cutor Darwin relied on to send Emerson 
and his associates to the penitentiary, when 
Mrs. Darwin came face to face with the 
said Wilbur Emerson there was a fright- 
ened gasp from the feminine portion of the 
audience and a tightening of muscles among 
the masculine contingent, a tense excite- 
ment that ran in rapid, nervous waves 
throughout the auditorium. That was just 
what the actors were working for, that 
was just what the producer expected, that 
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was what Mr. IClein had in view when he 
wrote the scene, and he succeeded. He 
had put across another "big one," but in do- 
ing so he had missed a chance to raise 'The 
Gamblers" from merely a "long run suc- 
cess" to a "big modem drama." He had 
missed his chance and all simply to gain 
a highly theatrical effect; gripping, yes, 
but very artificial. 

Young Wilbur Emerson knew that the 
incriminating papers were at the Darwin 
homty the associate who turned state's evi- 
dence confessed to this. He also knew that 
Prosecutor James Darwin was to take the 
mid-night for Washington. The "papers" 
were what were going to send them all, his 
innocent father included, to prison. It Was 
a desperate try, but perhaps it was worth it. 
But wait. Mrs. Darwin was an intimate 
friend of the Emersons, and moreover she 
and Wilbur had been boy and girl sweet- 
hearts. Besides she and her husband were 
not on the best of terms. She disapproved 
of his heartless prosecuting methods, and 
very little was needed to cause a break be- 
tween them. 
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In the face of all this, wouldn't the logical 
course have 'been for Emerson to have gone 
to the Darwins, to see Mrs. Darwin, to 
have laid the case plainly before her and to 
have appealed to their friendship and to her 
sense of human righteousness in order to 
obtain the fatal papers? This, it seems to 
us, would have been the better course, it 
certainly would have made the greater play. 
The burglarizing expedition of young Em- 
erson belongs to the theatrical improbable. 
We know from the start that he is going 
to be discovered, and Darwin's suspicion 
of a man, in his wife's apartments, late at 
night, locked doors, etc., that grows out of 
this is theatrical rehash, and has no right 
in the play. 

If Mr. Klein had stuck to his theme and 
sacrificed m<Mnentary effect for ultimate 
gain, he would have written a better and 
greater play, as it is, he has given us an- 
other highly interesting and gripping melo- 
drama. 
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What Is The Matter With Walter? 

'^The Trail Of The Lonesome Pine." A 
play in four acts by Eugene Waiter, found- 
ei en the novel of the same name by John 
fox, Jr. Presented by Messrs. Klaw & 
Ertanper at the Academy of Music, Baltic 
more, Tuesday evening, October 17, 1911. 



I4i is hard to believe that the young dram- 
atist who became famous over night some 
four seasons ago with 'Taid In Full" suid 
scored again almost immediately with "The 
Easiest Way/' should devote his time to 
dramatizing a ''best seller.'' This is work 
for the hackney playwright at the best. 
Walters' career on Broadway has been ad- 
most as varied as his early days in the West. 
We cannot help but regret his break with 
Belasco. The latter is still piling up his 
triumphs, while Walter is at the best, stand- 
ing still. "The Easiest Wajr" still remains 
his masterpiece, and he hasn't duplicated 
"Paid In Full." 

Walter's marriage to Qiarlotte Walker, 
the ctress, superceded the bread-line, park 
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bench story some time ago as the press 
agents' headline. It is the artistic rather 
than the domestic side of this union, that 
interest us. Miss Walker is a very capa- 
ble and charming actress of the natural 
^hool, but like Bernhardt, Duse and oth- 
ers, she has her limitations. Of course 
it is all very nice to be able to star in your 
husband's own plays, but if you cannot act 
up to the part then we suppose it must 
be written down to you. This is evidently 
Mr. Walters' view of it. He is writing 
down to Miss Walker. He has succeeded 
admirably in the present case. Miss Walker 
is perfectly at home as June the mountain 
girl. Her supporting company is good, and 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger's scenery great. 
Enough for "The Lonesome Pine." 

We deeply regret that Mr. Walter is 
wasting his time on such work. We ad- 
vise him to call in a lesser dramatist for 
Miss Walker's next, and get back to his old 
ambitions. Here's to the great dramas he 
can give us, and may they speedily be in 
our midst. 
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From the Serious to the Comic 

Miss Blanche Bates in ^'Nobody's 
Widow," a farcial romance by Avery Hop- 
wood, Presented by David Beldsco at 
Ford's Theatre, Baltimore, Monday even- 
ing, Octoben 16, 1911. 



There is no explaining the whims of 
stage celebrities. They always long for the 
other side of the stage, no matter where 
they stand. Versatility is the word they 
all hear. There isn't a chorus girl who 
doesn't long to play Juliet. There isn't a 
chorus man who doesn't dream of the day 
when he will make Booth and Mansfield 
seem like amateurs. The aspiration goes 
on up the line. 

Sam Bernard, not content with suprwn- 
acy at the Casino, inspired by the success 
of David Warfield, tried to inject a dash of 
the serious into his annual musical offering. 

The audience found more laughs in 
that dash than the remainder of the show 
put together. 

William Elliot, after scoring a triumph 
as the young attorney in Madame X, 
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signed for a leading role ''The Pink 
Lady.** Marietta OOy, the German tragic 
actress, screamed and thrilled to per- 
fection in 'The Whirlwind" and then 
waltzed gaily through "Madam Troubad* 
our." Margaret AngUn of ''The Great 
Divide" is now amusing audiences of the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, with "Green 
Stockings." 

This only shows what apparent delight 
Thespia^ns take in jumping from the seri- 
ous to the comic. Blanche Bates has 
taken the liWp^ jumping from "The Fight- 
ing Hope" to "Nobody's Widow." She 
has landed safely. Mr. Hopwood's is a 
very well written little play; farce in 
the first act, hut rather high comedy from 
there on. The idea of a husband, an- 
nounced by his wife as dead» turning up 
and claiming his rights, is novel to say 
the least. Miss Bates' widow was de- 
lightful She realized fuUy the possi- 
bilities of her part. Bruce lifoRae was ex- 
cellent as the late lamented suddenly 
disinterred. 

A Belasco setting needs no comment 
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Another Amateur CrackmiaiL 

Cyril Scott in ''A GenHemm Of 
Leisure" a eomedy of American Life *y 
John Stapleton and P. G. Wodehouse, 
Presented by WUliam A. Brady, a# the 
Auditorium Theatre, Baltimore, Thursday 
evening, November, 9, 1911. 



i»l mm 



A young monied man, undertakes to 
burglarize a house, on a bet, taking with 
him a real cracksman whom he caught in 
his own apartments. They force en- 
trance into a Riverside Drive home and 
our hero Comes face to face with the 
girl whom he had fallen in love with 
from sight, en route from Europe a few 
days before. She accepts with astonish- 
ing willingness his explanation of his 
midnight visit, but love's young dream is 
given a terrible jolt by the entrance of 
papa, who is no other than commissioner 
of police. He recognizes our hero's com- 
panion, brands them both as crooks and 
dismisses them summarily. It isn't jUst 
clear why he didn't arrest them on the 
spot. 
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There follows an act at a summer place 
where the heroine is threatened with mar- 
riage to an English title. Nothing daunt- 
ed our hero still pursues her, carrying 
along the burglar accomplice and for 
some inexplicable reason, not clearing up 
the haze surrounding his own identity. 
The real burglar cannot resist the temp- 
tation to lift Lady Blunt's pearl necklace; 
our hero attempts to replace it, is caught 
by the heroine, branded as a thief and 
leaves in disgrace. Every one concerned 
and some who aren't pursue him to his 
apartments where he contrives to replace 
the pearls in Lady Blunt's bag. Her hus- 
band discovers the trick, but our hero is 
one too many for him. Through the 
titled nephew, who really didn't want to 
marry the heroine anyway, he learns that 
uncle has substituted fake pearls. Ex- 
posure is threatened and uncle backs 
down. All this was unnecessary, how- 
ever, for the police commissioner after 
two acts of doubt* is at last convinced — 
by means that could have been used in 
Act II, had not our dramatists needed 
them in Act IV — ^that our hero is a per- 
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feet gentleman after all. He promptly 
responds with the fatherly blessing, and 
the curtain descends with our hero and 
heroine, locked in a heavenly embrace. 

All this is described as a "Comedy Of 
American Life." Although there is no 
distinct line of demarcation between 
comedy and farce, this can hardly be 
called comedy. If farce means a series of 
highly improbable conditions with uncon- 
vincing characters and a total disrespect 
for logic, then "A Gentleman Of Leisure" 
is farce. 

Messrs. Stapleton and Wodehouse 
started off well, and in the second act 
landed their hero in a very clever situa- 
tion but from thereon their play is hope- 
lessly amateurish. They have contributed 
a good share to the impossible characters 
that are so conspicuous on the stage this 
year. They have invented an English 
Lord, who is sillier than anything musical 
comedy can boast of. Marvelous! We 
think a coachman and an Irish slavey 
furnished models for Sir and Lady Blunt. 
Other marionettes fill in the back-ground. 

Mr. Scott is a finished actor and played 
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Willoughby Pitt with ease and perfec- 
tion. He was far above the part and even 
then the part was above the play. Elmer 
Booth was amusing as Spike Mtrilins 
who worked east of Sixth avenue. Ruth 
Sheplej made a very pretty heroine^ but 
the part was poorly worked out. 

"A Gentleman Of Leisure" hardly 
justifies its production. 



The Trouble V^Hth Farce. 

"Over Night/' an original comedy by 
Philip H. Bartholomae. Presented by Wil- 
liam A. Brady, at the Auditorium Theatre, 
Baltimore, Saturday evening, November 4, 
1911. 



Margaret Mayo demonstrated the great- 
est defect of farce by avcMding it. We are 
referring to her play, "Baby Mine" The 
defect that she avoided was disunity. The 
average theatre goer is inclined to ridicule 
this statement with something like this. 
"Oh yes. Unity is necessary in serious 
drama, but farce is different. It is simply 
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to make you laugh." We agree with fakn in 
that "farce is to make you laugh," but 
barring this it is no different from serious 
dranka. Both employ the same technical 
code. Whereas in serious drama we wish 
to sympathize, to fee! for, in short, to be- 
come confidents in the struggle of fellow 
beings, engaged in one conflict originating 
in one cause and terminating in one solu- 
tion, in farce we wish to laugh, to enjoy, 
in short to be taken into the merry conflict 
that originated in one amusing happening 
and terminates in one enjoyable solution. 

In *H>er Night" Mr. Bartholomae has 
taken us into his confidence about a very 
amusing conflict, originating in one very hi- 
larious happening and terminating in an- 
other, equally as side-splitting, but Mr. 
Bartholomae hasn't stopped there. He has 
thought it best to introduce several other 
conflicts, amusing perhaps, but very re- 
motely rdated to tiie conflict in question. It 
isn't diflicttlt to determine why Mr. Barthol- 
omae has done this. It was simply to fill in 
gaps between happenings of his main plot. 

Perhaps it isn't fair to criticise Mr. Bar- 
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tholomae on this point. Dramatists of long 
standing use it continuously. This is Mr. 
Bartholomae's maiden contribution to our 
drama, and- it has won a well earned sue- 
cess. The theme is novel, the development 
clever, and the dialogue sparkling. "Over 
Night" is well worth while, though it isn't 
another "Baby Mine." 



Melodrama With A Tudorian Setting. 

"When Knighthood Was In Flower." 
a play in Five Acts by Paul K ester, drama- 
tised from the novel of the same name by 
Charles Major. Presented by the Columbia 
Players at AlbaugWs Theatre, Baltimore, 
Thursday afternoon, September 14, 1911. 



In view of the recent adoption by many 
playgoers, interested in the betterment of 
our drama, of the repertoire system as 
the best method of advancement, it is to 
be regretted that our stock companies 
have not aided more in this movement. 
Not that there is a paucity of this branch 
of the modern theatrical world. The 
trouble lies rather in the character of the 
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plays they usually produce. With few 
exceptions they cling to the romantic 
costume plays of yesterday. There seems 
to be an inherent tendency among them 
to display their histrionic abilities in suc- 
cesses of a decade ago. In doing this, 
not only do they neglect a great oppor- 
tunity to prepare the theatre-going public 
for the hoped for repertoire system of to- 
morrow but they fail to obtain from the 
plays produced the preparation and training 
necessary for the modern system of long 
run drama. It is a long step from rescu- 
ing maidens from moated castles, to dis- 
cussing economic conditions in a Harlem 
flat, and inasmuch as our playwrights 
have forsaken the medieaval for a more 
modern style of architecture our 
graduated stock actor and actress find 
some difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
their new environment. This accounts 
for the prevalent artificiality among 
many of our actors. 

"When Knijfhthood Was in Flower" is 
a play of the old school. It's only de- 
parture from tradition is that the hero is 
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a commoner. But don't lose heart, Kttle 
Miss Matinee. He is just as handsome^ 
as dashing, and fights as valianUy as if he 
were of the blood royal and what is more 
he holds a princess of the Tudors in his 
manly arms at the final curtain. Think 
of that I 

Further discussion of the play is un- 
necessary. It is highly artificial, melo- 
dramatic, and hopelessly out of date. 
Dragged forth from the storehouse of 
yesterday, it blinks confusedly in the 
modern limelight. Would that it had 
been allowed to rest in peace ! 

As the hero, Mr. Van 3uren lived up to 
tradition. To be sure he isn't a Dustin 
Farnum, but he is well versed in love 
making and sword play, so the matinee 
girls munched their chocolate creams and 
applauded plenteously. Miss Frances 
Neilson as the heroine got away with 
her part, but she paid undue attention to 
the little things and there was a strained 
endeavor to reflect the mannerisms of 
Julia Marlowe's interpretation of the 
Tudorian princess. Probably the man in 
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the audience would have applauded Miss 
Neilson but he went out after the first 
act and never returned. 



Home Products. 

"The Three Romeos" An American 
musical comedy, in three acts. Books amd 
lyrics by R. H. Bumside. Music by Ray- 
mond Hubbett. Presented by Messrs, 
Fellner and Dreyfus, at the Academy of 
Music, Baltimore, Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 23, 1911. 



Inasmuch as the gentlemen who man- 
ufacture rails, carpet tacks, tooth picks 
and other indispensable necessities have 
been enabled to corner Wall street, build 
villas in Newport and buy dukes for their 
daughters, through the fatherly help and 
protection of the tariff, it is more than 
strange that the down-trodden manu- 
facturer of musical comedy has not come 
forward and demanded to be taken under 
the same benevolent wing. 

We say, we wonder that he hasn't. 
We don't hope that he will. At least 
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until the grade of his product shows a 
decided improvement The present out- 
look is discouraging. There is not a 
true librettist in sight, and Victor Her- 
bert alone deserves the title of composer. 
He struggles manfully to supply us with 
scores, but the task is superhuman. Four 
or five a season is the limit, even for 
Herbert. The late Julian Edwards used 
to help out. De Koven reached a pin- 
nacle with "Robin Hood," slipped and fell, 
and alas ! has never r^ained his lost posi- 
tion. 

Messrs. Burnside and Hubbell's effort 
to stem the Viennese tide is not over 
successful. "The Three Romeos" is not 
an infringment on Shakespeare and the 
bard's immortal poem is not jeopardized. 
The title is the catchiest thing in Mr. 
Burnside's book. There is a plot, but it 
would take a force from Pinkerton's 
working overtime to unravel it. 

Mr. Hubbell's score is less complicated, 
but nothing remarkable. Until our own 
composers learn that orchestration and 
noise are not substitutes for melody and 
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volume, the Viennese need not look to 
their laurels. Ethel Cadman, Georgia 
Cane, William Danforth and several 
others work hard for the show but it isn't 
there. There was a pretty girl in the 
chorus, but she left the ccMnpany in 
Washington. The stage settings are 
pleasing. 



A Matter of Weight. 

Elsie Janis with Joseph Cawthom in 
*'The Slim Princess/' a comic opera in 
Three Acts. Books of lyrics by Henry 
Blossom. Music by Leslie Stuart Adopt- 
ed from George Ade's story of the same 
name. Presented by Charles Dillingham at 
the Academy, Baltimore, Wednesday after- 
noon, January 10, 1912. 



In Turkey, beauty is measured by weight. 
Can you imagine the fate of a slim girl? 
George Ade could. He wrote a story about 
this unfortunate miss. Henry Blossom 
converted it into a libretto; Leslie Stuart 
set it to music, and Miss Elsie Janis is now 
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singung— er — ^that is — well she's the little 
slim girl. 

The slim girl happens to be a princess. 
The prince, her father, endeavors to pawn 
her off on one of the Turkish nobility, but 
in vain. They can't be fooled, the weight 
isn't there. About this time Alexander 
Pike, of Bessemer, Pa., scales the wall to 
the palace garden and, aided by Cupid, 
loses no time in scaling the wall to Ihe lit- 
tle slim princess' heart. Love's course is 
rudely interrupted, however, by the entrance 
of papa and the royal court. Pike beats a 
hasty retreat and the little princess is exiled 
to America. Washington and vicinity fur- 
nish the setting for the rest of the play. 
P9ce turns up at the psychological moment, 
saves the Kttle princess from marriage with 
an Italian G>unt and Cupid's original plans 
are carried through. 

Just where Mr. Ade left off and Mr. 
Blossom began we are unable to say. That 
this juncture of their literary efforts oc- 
curred early in the manuscript is evident. 
Mr. Ade's share was the best. Leslie Stuart 
wrote the score, but it has been sadly tarn- 
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pered with. Mttsical mimbers have been 
interpolated from varioas sources. We rec- 
ocnf2e two from the late **Miss Gibbs.** Mr. 
Stuart's music possesses little of his cus- 
tomary English grace. Perhaps it fled be- 
fore the American lyrics. The flimsiness of 
the book allowed Miss Janis to introduce 
ber imitations without any injury to the 
plot. Joseph Cawthorn as the princess' tu- 
tor, murdered the English language as of 
old, and was very amusing. The remainder 
were competent, the staging was adequate. 

"The Slim Princess" is fairly good enter- 
tainment and, besides. Miss Janis is always 
worth seeing. 
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The Real Thing. 

Christie MacDonald, in an operetta in 
two acts and four scenes, ''The Spring 
Maid/' Book and lyrics by Harry B, and 
Robert B. Smith, from the German of 
Julius WUhelm and A, M. Willner. Music 
by Heinrich Reinhardt. Staged by George 
Marion. Presented by Werba and Luescher 
at the Academy, Baltimore, November 18, 
1911. 



There's no use in trying to retain critical 
dignity, it's impossible, we admit it. We 
entered the theatre with traditional reserve 
and technical scrutiny close by our side. 
At the first strains of the orchestra, they 
showed signs of nervousness, at the rise of 
the curtain they withdrew under the seat, 
and before the close of the act they had fled 
entirely. We didn't bother to call them 
tack, we were too engrossed in other 
things. To quote Caesar, slightly revised, 
""we came, we saw and were conquered." 

The little "Spring Maid" did it all. A 
more vivacious, delightful and wholly 
diarming bit of femininity never graced 
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the regions beyond the proscenium arch. 
To humanity, she is irresistible, and we are 
really human, in spite of reports to the con- 
trary. 

"The Spring Maid" is an excellent ex- 
ample of true operetta — Americans take 
note — ^A page from a German fairy tale, a 
modern setting, and a score with the 
sparkle of the Carlsbad Springs, and you 
have "The Spring Maid." It would re- 
quire the imagination of Maeterlinck to 
picture anything more delightful than 
"Two Little Love Bees," while "Day 
Dreams" with its notes of springtime ca- 
dence, in itself would demand our patron- 
age. As Princess Bozena, Miss MacDon- 
ald left nothing to be desired. Her little 
princess was feminine sweetness to the 
Nth degree. Miss Bowen made a vivacious 
spring maid, and Mr. Conkey possessed all 
the masculine charm traditional to operetta 
princes. Tom McNaughton, Ben Hen- 
dricks, Jessie Bradbury and others made 
up a brilliant cast. 

We have departed from our usual cus- 
tom and given the stage director's name 
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dk>Qg wkh autbors. We saac^ely f^ that 
it belongs there lor a inore lakhf ul inter- 
pretation of the fairy-like atmosphere of 
the story seems impossible. The director 
happens to be George Marion, who used to 
he^ Henry W. Sav^e pilot light operas to 
success. Messrs. Werba and Luescher are 
to be congratulated. Mr. Savage has our 
sympathy. In conclusion, dear little 
"Spring Maid," if you have any little sis- 
ters, send them over to us. Our stage is 
yearning for more of you. 



The Sheffian Formula. 

Fritzi Scheff in a new comic opera, en- 
titled ''The Duchess/* Music by Victor 
Herbert, book by Joseph Herbert and H . B. 
Smith. Presented by the Messrs. Shubert, 
at the Auditorium Theatre, Baltimore, 
Monday evening, November 27, 1911. 



A flower shop, roses, French army lieu^ 
tezianta, scarlet uniforms^ a man about 
town, a cumiii^ old conqpte, a dashii^ 
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young marqtm and Ftitzi Scheff make tip 
•^The Duchess." 

We cannot help noticing a resemblance 
to the Prima Donna and "Mile Modiste." 
The modiste-shop has become one of flow^ 
ers, it is true, but much of the rest is un- 
changed. Messrs. Joseph Herbert and H. 
B. Smith's book is capable but hardly com- 
pares with Mr. Blossom's for Mile. Mod- 
iste. 

Perhaps they would have been more suc- 
cessful had they forgotten all about Mile. 
Modiste and struck out for pastures new. 
Consecutive successes seldom employ kin- 
dred types, and the types of "The Duchess** 
caffnot deny relationship to those of the for* 
mer play. 

Rose Boutonniere, of "The Duchess/* is 
a twin sister to the little milliner girl of 
Mile. Modiste. Miss Scheff endows her 
with all her customary charm and grace. 
She is the same Fritzi Scheff, a dashing 
little coquette, making love as cleverly and 
trilling as highly as ever. 

That Victor Herbert wrote the score is 
sufficient endorsement of any play. He has 
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done neither his best nor his poorest in 
"The Duchess." It does not touch Mile. 
Modiste nor several others he has written 
since then, yet it is pretty, very pretty, and 
always demands our attention. It belongs 
to one of those quiet, uneventful periods 
separating Herbert's more endearing scores. 
Not to sec "The Duchess" is to miss a 
score by America's only composer of true 
light opera. 



Vienna via London. 

"The Balkan Princess," A musical play 
in a prologue and two acts. Music by Paul 
A, Rubens, Presented at the Auditirium 
Theatre, Baltimore, Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 9, 1911. 



The Slavonic craze in musical comedy 
that came into style with "The Merry 
Widow" continues unabated. Viennese 
composers and librettists are working over- 
time creating romances of beautiful prin- 
cesses and handsome dukes — Sonias, Mish- 
kis, Stephanies! If the stage settings may 
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be taken as a sort of pictorial Baedecker^ 
what a fairy-land the valley of the Danube 
must be I 

The authorship is no longer confined to 
the Viennese. American and even English 
composers have abandoned^ the tropics for 
the Danube. In "The Balkan Princess^' 
Mr. Rubens has forsaken dairy maids and 
Yorkshire and asserted his right to com- 
pose ditties about Balaria, Matalia and 
other ddightful places. His score for the 
''Balkan Princess" is pretty, but it savors 
more of the Thames than the Danube, and 
melts away in comparison with Strauss and 
Lehar. "Dear Delightful Women," "Wonr 
derful World" and the finale to the pro- 
logue possess melody without volume. 

Miss Gunning was delightful as the prin- 
cess in a natural, original way. She pos- 
sesses a clear high soprano, but the score 
gave her little opportunity. Her only 
chance came in an interpolated number 
from a "Cycle" by Caro Romo. 

The supporting company was fair. Of 
course it wasn't the same that surrounded 
Miss Gunning during her New York run. 



\ 
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Robert Warwick* Alice Brady, May Boley 
amd many others were missing, tbottgb tbe 
audience paid enough to have thesn. The 
scenery and costumes, dear Provincials, are 
positively those employed during the Herald 
Square and Casino runs last season. 



FOREIGN NOTES. 



At the Gaiety, on the Strand. 

**The Sunshine Girl/* a new musical play 
in Two Acts by Paul A. Rubens and Cecil 
Raleigh. Lyrics by Paul A. Rubens and 
Arthur Wimperis. Music by Paul A. 
Rubens, Production by George Edwardes 
at the Gayety Theatre, London, Monday 
evening, September 30, 1912. 



It was with the eager pace of expectant 
pleasure that we elbowed our way down 
the Strand from Trafalgar Square towards 
George Edwards' renowned temple of 
musical comedy. As it loomed into view 
through the fog we stood still for a mo- 
ment, gazing in silent admiration at the 
vague outlines. Our memories went back 
to other days; spirit strains from The 
Chinese Honeymoon, The Silver Slipper 
and The Belle of Mayfair were born to 
us on the fog laden breeze. Awakening 
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from our reverie we hastened on. A 
wealth of incandescents over the doorway 
informed us that "The Sunshine Girl" was 
showering her radiance within. We hastily 
parted with nine or more shillings and soon 
found ourselves in an orchestra stalt with 
a blue eyed, iiaxen haired maiden standing 
over us, waiting sixpence for our program. 

We leaned back in our seats and inhaled 
deeply the Gaiety atmosphere. It was then 
that we felt our first shock of disappoint- 
ment. To our surprise the auditorium was 
like those of other theatres, not half as 
lavish as some we recalled at home, more- 
over, the stage^ judgii^ from the curtained 
frame, was rather small and hardly ade- 
quate for musical productions of the first 
water. 

"Perhaps we have been letting our imagi- 
nation run away with us, and have esqpccted 
too mucfa,"^ we thought, self-consoKngly^ as 
we broke the red seals on our six by four 
programs and turned to the '^bill of tbe 
play,'' "The Sunshine GirL" It sooaded 
bright and warm ; it was damp and foggy, 
unusually foggy even for Lond^, outside. 
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We remembered the other ''Giirls^' Who had 
made their debut on that same stagt. "The 
Show GH" "The Gaiety Girl," "The 
School Girr' and many more. We were 
ei^er for the curtain to rise and disclose 
their younger sister. 

It did, and we saw her. We saw her for 
two and a half hours. We rubbed our eyes 
and thot^ht we were asleep, we rubbed 
them again and were convinced that we 
were awake. She was there and pretty in 
a way, but oh, we were disappointed ! 

The show was reminiscent, painfully 
reminiscent of other days. All that was 
original was trivial, and long before the 
"curtain finale" descended with the usual 
couples, smilii^ to the tune of wedding 
bells, we had come to the sad conclusion 
that the "Gaiety Shows" were on the wane. 

Phyllis Dare, Connie Ediss, George 
Grossmtth and Edmund Payne worked 
hard, but Paul A. Rubens and Arthur Wim- 
perisr, of the "Old Guard," with Cecil Ra- 
leigh» recruited from Drury Lane, gave 
them little to work with. 

Up by Leicester Square aiK^er com- 
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pany of George Edwards' was singing in 
"Gypsy Love." The hopelessness of com- 
peting with the Viennese in musical plays 
struck us more forcefully than ever before 
as we sadly emerged from the lobby to be 
swallowed up by the fog of the Strand. 



**Gypsy Love" — ^London and New York. 

We had the pleasure to listen to this de- 
lightful Lehar operetta in both cities, but 
we heard it to better advantage in the Eng- 
lish capital. It would be hard to find a 
better example for a study in adaptions. 

"Gypsy Love" of course comes from Vi- 
enna. It was adapted to the English stage 
and to the American but by different libret- 
tists and with far different degrees of suc- 
cess. Messrs. Basil Hood and Adrian Ross 
are responsible for the English version. 
They seem to have realized that a full ap- 
preciation of the Lehar score depended 
upon the preservation of the elements of 
the text that had inspired it. Messrs. Rob- 
ert B. and Harry B. Smith tackled the job 
for New York. Harmony of text and 
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score and kindred trifles didn't worry 
them. We doubt whether they even read 
the original. The concoction they served 
up on Broadway resembled it about as 
closely as a cocoon does a butterfly. 

Neither the theme nor the plot of the 
original text were startlingly original. The 
daughter of a Roumanian noble, on her 
wedding morning meets and falls in love 
with a gypsy musician, runs away with him 
to a gypsy camp, there to realize her girlish 
mistake and returns to her home and true 
love. This savors of other days and other 
operas, but it was very prettily told, and 
the irresistible infatuation of girlhood for 
all that is romantic was cleverly related. 

All this was preserved in the English 
production and the gypsy's song — ^the key 
to the girls' infatuation was cleverly inter- 
woven throughout the score. This same 
number in the New York production was 
relegated to the background and a rather 
tuneful but commonplace waltz emphasized 
whenever possible. 

Act two in the English production was 
the logical gypsy tavern; act two in New 
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Yoik was llw innritaible tale, wkli its be* 
jeivdedf mMna, evcaiag dress and eveiy* 
tiuDf else that contritmted to destroy the 
iOasioBi isi '^sypsy knre.'' 

Scenicaliy and artislkaily Hie American 
I)i¥idiicti<»i was 9o iaferior as to make com- 
parison difficult. 

Never have we witnessed a more force- 
fttl example of the blightiiig ^Eects of art- 
lessness and commercialisai on our stage. 



I^^t <^pera in Bamiria. 

t 

*'Alt'Wem'* an opereUe in three acts by 
Gustav Kadelburg and Julius Withelm, 
Music by Josef banner. Gartnerplatz 
Theatre, Munich, Bcpvaria, Friday evening, 
October 4, 1912. 



We hmried to the desk in the Hdtel Vier 
Jahreszeiten and asked eagerly for tickets 
for "Der Graf von Luxembourg." Our 
spirits fell when we were told that the Le- 
har success would not be sung until Tues- 
day. Tuesday we would be in Milan! 
TImii die German cterk informed us in ex- 
extent Ei^Ush of tiie virtues of Ae cur- 
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rent attraction; Wc ha^ lef* LoiMfbti' with 
the intention of tracing lights openi> ttt its 
lair, so we purchased tickets and del out 
for the Gartnerplatz. 

There was only one thing remarkable to 
us about the Gartnerplatz, the orchestra 
pit. It was of grand opera dimensionS> and 
so was the orchestra, that, under the lead- 
ership of a pompous Austrian, launched 
into the overture as we took our seats. 

Our thoughts went back to America, to 
our provincial cities — for Munich is an out- 
post of Vienna. We thought of our own 
cramped pits and of the diminutive orches- 
tras that struggled with the pretensions 
scores that the same Vienna is now sending 
us. 

About this time the curtain rose and' we 
gazed for the first time upon a German 
stage. The setting was adequate, nothing 
remarkable; we had seen far better at 
home. The company was rendering tfie 
opening chorus. A scene outsidfe a^ tavern, 
travellers, barmaids, etc. "Rather conven- 
tional," we said to ourselves. — We could 
have said it out loud; no one would^ Iv^ve 
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understood us. "Conventional/' we said» 
but nevertheless we felt that something was 
different. We didn't realize what it was 
at first. It came to us after a moment. 

New Yorkers, Broadwayites, provincials 
who emulate Broadwtayites, Listen! That 
enchantress of the Great White Way, siren 
of Pittsburgh millionaires, idol of the G)l- 
lege Youth, the envied contemporary of 
the shop girl, and the balm of the "Tired 
Business Man" — in short the admired, en- 
vied, exalted and denounced "Show Girl' 
was conspicuous only by her almost total 
inexistence. What little there was of this 
"divine creature" was relegated to an ob- 
scure corner of the back drop and evidently 
only there to cover up flaws in the canvas. 
Ye Gods, Horrors, etc ! 

When we had sufficiently recovered from 
our shock, we turned our attention to the 
play. It was all conventional enough, the 
?music was pleasing and splendidly ren- 
dered by the orchestra with the grand opera 
proportions, but the whole affair was far 
inferior to the Lehar or Fall compositions. 

A very clever, original and dramatic 
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ending was that of the first act, when the 
heroine, learning of her noble birth, takes 
farewell of her plebeian sweetheart to go 
live with her high born kinsmen. It took 
place on an empty stage without the usual 
desecrating chorus, and was very effective. 

The girl was played in a vivacious spirit 
by Gisda Fischer. She stood out in marked 
contrast to the rest of the rather staid Ger- 
man cast. We should like to see her in 
America. 



English Dances. 

There was one thing that pleased us im- 
mensely in the West End musical plays. It 
was the bewitching charm of the dances. 
They were so different, so aloof from the 
combinations of noise and acrobatic contor- 
tions that masquerade as dances on our own 
stage ; they were so different that we were 
aware of a diffierence before we realized 
what it was. The dainty bit of femininity 
before us was dancing, not in wild, mean- 
ingless activity or in languorous, sensual 
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vctlgiiity; bill ivjtfi t: channkig;. peaceful 
movemflfit^ now fast; nofw sbv^ joid alivi^FB 
im pcrfeot rfaytfam with die prettily soorad 
flutsic, and the dance musk is dtwwfs prd^ 
if. Ho matter bow oommon{>lace or isoiiir 
terestiag the song the dance trq)s in, daintih 
ly, merrily, melodiously ; we forget the stu- 
pidity of the lyric; the inanity of the ac- 
companiment; we applaud the dance. 

It has the fragrance of old fashioned gar- 
dens, the breath of the country side, of 
woodlands, of a field of daisies waving on 
the breeze of springtiine. There is a joy, 
a freshness — 

But no. We shall curb out enthusiasm 
and our poetic prose. Perhaps we are alone 
in our praise. Anyhow, we can pay them 
no better compliment tiian one that we 
have written — for we have ascribed to them 
the enchantment of a daisyfidd. 



